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The Churches and World Peace 


The annual Message to the Churches prepared by the 
Federal Council’s Commission on International Justice 
and Goodwill as a concise statement of the year’s progress 
in the establishment of goodwill among the nations, was 
adopted by the annual meeting in Washington in Decem- 
ber. It bears the above title and contains the following 
noteworthy paragraphs : 


REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 


“Germany, under the Treaty of Versailles, accepted 
the provisions for drastic disarmament, ‘in order to 
render possible the initiation of a general limitation of 
the armaments of all nations.’* Because of the failure 
thus far of the nations to begin substantial reductions of 
their armaments, Germany is beginning to demand the 
right to rearm on the ground that the other nations have 
failed to carry out their disarmament pledges. Unless 
real progress soon begins in the general reduction of all 
armaments, fears will be aroused, mutual suspicions will 
be engendered, and the coming of permanent world jus- 
tice and peace will be long delayed. Swift action is 
called for if a new world crisis is to be averted. 

“We believe that the United States can give tangible 
proof of its earnest desire for general disarmament: first, 
by exercising restraint in the building program to be 
pursued under the London Treaty ; second, by continuing 
active cooperation with the League of Nations Prepara- 
tory Disarmament Commission; third, by collaborating 
with the other nations in convening, in the near future, 
a world disarmament conference ; and, finally, by shaping 
its naval policies with the view of enhancing the success 
of the Naval Disarmament Conference scheduled to meet 
in 1935 (as provided for by the Naval Treaties of Wash- 
Ington and London). . . . 


Economic Causes oF WAR 


“We believe that the establishment of political insti- 
tutions and methods intended to promote the peace of 
mankind should be accompanied by the removal of the 
fconomic causes of conflict. We suggest, therefore, that 
the eerches study the economic policies of nations from 
dn pedpoint of the Christian ethic, including the ques- 
protection of investments foreign coun- 
“oa e believe that national economic policies should 
“a In view not only the economic welfare of the legis- 

ng nations but also the possible evil effects of such 
Policies on others. 


€ churches should keep in mind, in the consideration 


* 
Treaty of Versailles, Part V. Introduction. 


of all international policies, including war debts and 
reparations, the spirit of human brotherliness as preached 
and practiced by Jesus Christ... . 


CoNSCIENTIOUS OBJECTION TO WAR 


“In view of certain recent judicial decisions which 
raise fundamental questions as to the justice of our pres- 
ent naturalization laws, we desire to put on record the 
following convictions: 

“We hold that our country is benefitted by having as 
citizens those who unswervingly follow the dictates of 
their consciences, and who put allegiance to God above 
every other consideration, and that a policy of denial of 
naturalization to aliens of such character is contrary to 
the ideals of a nation into whose very structure the prin- 
ciple of political and religious liberty has been built. 

“If the present naturalization law does, under fair 
interpretation, require the exclusion from citizenship of 
applicants who put allegiance to God above every other 
consideration, we believe that the law should be amended. 

“Furthermore, we believe it to be the duty of the 
churches to give moral support to those individuals who 
hold conscientious scruples against participation in mili- 
tary training or military service. We recommend that 
various communions take appropriate action to this 
ettect. 


War GUILT 


“In view of the fact that our Christian brethren in 
Germany feel that injustice has been done to them in 
the accusation of sole German responsibility for causing 
the Great War, and that this charge is a prolific source 
of international bitterness and misunderstanding, we as- 
sure our Christian brethren in Germany that the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America does not 
consent to the theory of Germany’s exclusive responsibility 
for the war.” 


Conference on Unemployment 
On December 26 and 27, in Washington, D. C., will 


be held a conference on Permanent Preventives of Un- 
employment, under the auspices of the Social Action 
Department of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
the Social Justice Commission of the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis, and the Social Service Commission 


of the Federal Council. The subjects to be discussed 
are grouped under four general heads: stabilization, un- 
employment insurance, public works and construction 
programs, and moral and ethical implications. 

Under the general subject of stabilization, Edwin S. 
Smith, personal assistant to A. Lincoln Filene of Boston, 
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will speak on “What Employers Can Do”; Fred Hoehler 
of the Cincinnati Department of Public Welfare will 
speak on “What a Municipal Government Can Do”; 
Leifur Magnusson of the International Labor Office at 
Washington on “International Aspects of the Problem” ; 
William T. Foster of the Pollak Foundation, Newton, 
Mass., on “The Road to Plenty”; John P. Frey of the 
American Federation of Labor, on ‘‘Wages and Hours” ; 
and George Soule, editor of the New Republic, on “Are 
Business Cycles Avoidable?” 

John R. Commons, of the University of Wisconsin, 
will begin the discussion of unemployment insurance, 
speaking on the subject, “Favoring Public Unemploy- 
ment Insurance,” followed by John E. Edgerton, of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, speaking on “Op- 
posing Public Unemployment Insurance.” Arthur E. 
Suffern of the Research Department of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches will present a research report on “Unem- 
ployment Insurance.” 

Under the heading of public works and construction 
programs, Senator Robert F. Wagner, Darwin J. Meser- 
ole of the National Unemployment League, and Edward 
F. Hunt of the U. S. Department of Commerce will speak. 
The fourth general subject will be discussed by Harry F. 
Ward of Union Theological Seminary, who will speak 
on “The Profit Motive”; John A. Ryan of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, who will speak on “The 
Demands of Justice”; and Edward L. Israel of the Har 
Sinai Congregation, Baltimore, Md., who will speak on 
“Unemployment and the Social Conscience.” 


Public Service “Honor Roll” 


The Nation for January 7 recommends a number of 
Americans for grateful recognition by the country for 
distinguished public service and contributions to art and 
to literature. The list of those recommended for public 
service is as follows: 

“John Bassett Moore, who added to a long career of 
distinguished public service by his recent speech exposing 
the fallacies of the present American recognition policy, 
particu'arly with regard to Soviet Russia and the repub- 
lics of Central America. 

“George William Norris, Senator from Nebraska, for 
his election victory over the political machine and the 
power interests, and for his continued devotion to the 
cause of honesty in government. 

“William Henry Langdon, Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of California, for his outspoken and cou- 
rageous dissenting opinion in the recent review of the 
Billings application for pardon. 

“Martin Thomas Manton, Learned Hand, and Thomas 
Walter Swan, Justices of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, for reversing the decision denying citizenship 
to Douglas Clyde Macintosh and Marie Averill Bland be- 
cause of their refusal to bear arms in time of war. 

“Nelson Trusler Johnson, whose appointment as Min- 
ister to China brought to the Far East an American 
diplomatic representative whose diplomacy is not only 
thoroughly honest and sound, but is based on a rare 
understanding of the people of the Orient. 

“The Haitian Commission, for its understanding inves- 
tigation of conditions in Haiti, and for its courage in 
recommending that the United States substitute justice 
for paternalism in its relations with that country. 

“Mrs. Helena Hill Weed, for her invaluable assistance 
to the Haitian Commission during its investigation. 

“Frances Perkins, chairman of the New York State 
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Industrial Board, for challenging the administration's 
under-estimates of the extent of unemployment and call. 
ing public attention to the true state of affairs. 

“Elmer Stuart Smith, for his uncompromising ten-year 
fight for justice to Washington’s Centralia prisoners, even 
at the cost of his own disbarment, now happily ended, 

“Robert Maynard Hutchins, president of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, for his scheme of reorganization for the 
university, in which he plans to put routine in the back. 
ground and bring education and enlightenment to the fore, 

“Abraham Flexner, for his book, Universities, Ameri- 
can, English, German, in which he dares outspokenly to 
criticize the crassness and commercialization of American 
universities. 

“Frank Monroe Hawks, for his numerous record- 
breaking flights made in the course of the day’s work, 
showing the present possibilities of the airplane in the 
hands of a skilled aviator.” 


Recognition Policy of the U. S. 


Lawrence Dennis, former U. S. chargé d'affaires in 
Honduras and in Nicaragua, contributes an important ar- 
ticle on the effects of our present recognition policy, in 
Foreign Affairs for January, 1931. The immediate rec- 
ognition by the United States recently of five revolution- 
ary governments in Latin America is, he points out, a 
“complete abandonment of the Wilsonian doctrine of ‘con- 
stitutional legitimacy’” in regard to South America and 
a return to the Jeffersonian policy of “prompt de jure 
recognition of de facto governments” if these are really 
in control of affairs. According to international law the 
vital thing is “the fact of control and acceptance by the 
people.” 

During this century, Mr. Dennis says, there have been 
two important developments in our government's recogni- 
tion policy. There has been a tendency to request from 
new Latin American governments acceptance of certain 
stipulations by the United States as a “sort of condition 
precedent to extending recognition.” The second has been 
“a revival of the defunct legitimacy doctrine of the equal- 
ly extinct Holy Alliance, with its old regal robes replaced 
by the more up-to-date garments of republican constitu- 
tionality.” Mr. Dennis considers that the only really legit 
mate demand upon the government seeking recognition is 
a demand for assurance of its intention to fulfil its obliga 
tions according to international law. Unfortunately, the 
first development mentioned above may mean that “the 
government soliciting recognition must agree to every de- 
mand of the recognizing government.” As an illustration 
of this Mr. Dennis cites the case of Santo Domingo 1 
1904, when recognition was offered on the condition that 
the new government pledge itself to “recognize all the 
engagements entered into between the American Legation 
and the Dominican Republic, engagements to which Mr. 
Roosevelt had not yet secured the assent of the Americal 
Senate.” In acts of this sort, Mr. Dennis declares, “the 
United States is using Machtpolitik or economic imperial 
ism in a very overt manner. . .. We may gain a point by 
this sort of trading, but it is dearly bought in good will 

The first application by the United States of the dot 
trine of a constitutionally legitimate regime was the t 
fusal to recognize the Huerta government in Mexico 
1913. A rigid policy of this type cannot be considered 
desirable “unless one believes that no government ougtt 
ever to be overthrown.” But, Mr. Dennis points out,” 
many cases a country has but three alternatives: to pu 
up indefinitely with a bad government ; to change the gor 
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ernment by revolution; to allow supervision of elections 
with “perpetual intervention by some strong nation.” As 
an illustration of a constructive revolution he cites the 
Panama Revolution of 1903, which “gave to the world the 
Panama Canal and to us the control of it.” 


Mr. Dennis is convinced that “the use of recognition 
and non-recognition as instruments of an American policy 
of interference with the internal political processes of 
Mexico and Central America” has not helped to maintain 
stable governments in those countries. On the contrary 
he believes that refusal to recognize a successful revolu- 
tio may be particularly bad for a country since it means 
that the real leaders cannot head the new government, 
that the new government cannot consolidate its position 
by de jure recognition, that the return to normal political 
life after a revolution must be preceded by “months of 
the uncertain vicissitudes of a constitutional convention, 
political maneuvers, campaigning, and finally by general 
elections held by the provisional government.” Further- 
more, the American policy of declaring in advance just 
what kind of government the United States will not rec- 


in 
tat- — ognize “practically forces the American representative to 
y, in — sty what government and what individual the United 


States will recognize. . . . The people in control insist on 


rec- 

tion. | knowing in advance whether the legitimacy formula will 
ut, a § be acceptable to Washington, since the only reason for 
‘con | going to all the trouble of working it out is to obtain 
and § American recognition. . . . Local politicians are thereby 


made to curry favor with the State Department and the 
American Legation. The American representative, by 
holding the State Department’s key to the legitimacy puz- 
ue, becomes the essential party to the solution of the 
country’s political problem, or to the selection of its 
president.” 


Mr. Dennis cites his own activities as chargé d'affaires 
in Nicaragua during the Moncada revolution as proof of 
his assertions. While there was nothing else to do “if 
America’s face was to be saved,” “practically all our acts 
in Nicaragua since 1927 have been in violation of the Nic- 


afaguan constitution.” 
pa American policy in Nicaragua has been founded on the 
“legit theory that Nicaragua’s chief need is for “fair elections 


and freedom from revolution” whereas Nicaragua really 
needs first of all “primary instruction, sanitation, means 


ae communication and a better economic structure.” Mr. 
at the tnnis goes so far as to question whether “the leader best 
“a Pog to the needs of a country is as likely to emerge 
valian = elections supervised by American officials as from a 
ingo i 8 artificial course of events. 

oon that Intervention to protect foreign interests is practiced 
all the @ Y against weak countries. American power is now so 
egation seat that European nations would not venture to inter- 
ich Mr. & Yene in Latin America against our will. As a matter of 
mericat ff fact, Mr, Dennis believes, there is more danger to Ameri- 
es, “the § can lives and interests in a prolonged intervention than 
revolutions. He contends that most of the really 
Pl ange American companies prefer “to take care of them- 
a selves in their own ways” without intervention by the 
government. To quote again from Mr. Dennis’s 
exico it in Nicaragua, no American lives were lost 
nail until the agreement was made between Mr. Stimson and 
at ow General Moncada. After that Sandino’s followers “made 


itiberate war on foreign property.” The choice between 
itervention and non-intervention in Nicaragua, as Mr. 
S sees it, is “a choice between Chamorro’s way and 
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our way of violating the Nicaraguan constitution.” The 
policy of recognizing only a “legitimate” government 
makes intervention inevitable. 


A Critique of Religion 


The Spectator (london) has been running a series of 
articles by men and women presenting the outlook of the 
younger generation who have been invited to express their 
criticism of organized religion in order that their views 
may be answered from the Christian standpoint. In the 
issue of December 13 C. E. M. Joad, a well-known writer 
on philosophic subjects, presents a challenge to religious 
orthodoxy by asking the question, “Is an Organized 
Church Necessary to Religion?” 

Religious experience, Mr. Joad says, in his view, “has 
heen enjoyed in the fullest degree by those who have been 
able to apprehend the significance of the universe,” just 
as an “zsthetically knowledgeable” observer apprehends 
the formal beauty in virtue of which pictures have value 
which the esthetically obtuse can admire only for what 
they represent. ‘“These,” he says, “are the mystics, the 
precocious children of evolution, biological ‘sports’ on the 
spiritual plane, who in virtue of their precocity can see 
further into the nature and meaning of things than ordi- 
nary men. And so seeing they may drop hints how to see 
as they do, but hints which . . . are meaningful only to 
those who have already an inkling of their meaning. 

“Mystical experience is the fruit of a serenity of soul 
which has learnt to see mundane affairs in their proper 
perspective. There is a certain discipline of the spirit 
and, it may be, of the body, by which this serenity of soul 
may be achieved, and something of this discipiine and of 
its outcome may be learnt from the mystics by those who 
would follow in their steps. But it is learnt from individ- 
uals, from their writings and their sayings, not from an 
organized church. Religious mystics have been the most 
unorganizable of people, just because the only thing that 
seemed to them to matter was an incommunicable and an 
unorganizable thing. So completely, indeed, have they 
failed to realise the ideal of the model churchman that 
their complete inability to understand the importance of 
the forms and ceremonies upon which the churches in 
common with all organized bodies lay stress has usually 
got them into trouble with the ecclesiastical authorities. 

“If they have not brought men into touch with God, 
what has been the function of the churches? In my view 
mainly social. They have been concerned less to intro- 
duce man to another world than to enab’e him to come 
to terms with this one. [or this purpose it was necessary 
to provide him with certain beliefs as to the supernatural 
governance of the universe. These beliefs have formed 
the basis of creeds and codes by which his thought and 
conduct in this world have been regulated... . 

“Unfortunately, owing to a number of causes, of which 
the spread of education and science is the chief, people 
are ceasing to believe in the dogmas. A section of the 
church endeavors to meet the situation by amending them 
in such a way that they shall not conflict with what science 
has shown to be true. Uselessly, since a creed in har- 
mony with the science of today will be out of harmony 
with that of tomorrow. . . . The acids of modernity, 
to borrow a phrase of Walter Lippmann’s, are likely to 
prove ultimately corrosive of all formulated beliefs, and 
will thus come to render the churches which formulate 
them superfluous. But the gradual fading out of the 
churches will no more inhibit that kind of experience 
which religious men in all ages have enjoyed, than the 
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lapsing of the Royal Academy will prevent men producing 
and enjoying great art. The evolution of religion in the 
future (if religion is to survive) will therefore be one in 
which the experience of the great mystics will increas- 
ingly become the experience of the man in the street.” 


Rural International A ffairs 


A pamphlet entitled American Agriculture and Inter- 
national Affairs, by Dr. Francis J. Haas, has been pub- 
lished by the Catholic Association for International Peace, 
Washington (1930, 10 cents a copy). The material is ar- 
ranged for group study and includes data for discussion 
on the following topics: (1) The city-ward movement in 
the industrial nations. (2) Causes of the city-ward move- 
ment in the United States. (3) Effect of the city-ward 
movement on international relations. (4) Ethical values 
involved. (5) Proposals and recommendations. 

Dr. Haas traces the rise of industrialism in European 
countries and the United States and shows the economic 
and social causes of city-ward movements. He discusses 
the effect of a world tendency toward industrialization on 
international well-being, when every industrial nation 
comes face to face with the same great needs for raw ma- 
terials, foreign markets, and food. It is stated that as 
pressure to satisfy these needs increases, international 
complications, often issuing in open warfare, become 
practically inevitable. 

Dr. Haas contrasts the relation between business philos- 
ophy and war with that between farm philosophy and 
war. He predicts that, because farm life is more condu- 
cive to a peaceful and cooperative philosophy of life, the 
populations of the world will tend to become more war- 
like through the decay of agriculture. He also points out 
that ethical values are sacrificed in the process of expand- 
ing industry at the expense of agriculture. The values 
discussed relate to the family and justice, and the author 
contends that both must be safeguarded at all costs if 
either national or international well-being is to be assured. 

The recommendations, which were approved by the 
Committee on Agriculture and the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Relations of the Association, call for an extension 
of voluntary economic cooperation among farmers for 
buying and selling; a reduction of tariffs on imports; and 
fairer methods of taxation of farm property. “Sound 
national and international policy demands that a larger 
proportion of the population live on farms than is the 
case at present. These results will follow when agricul- 
ture receives greater income and when its hours of labor 
are reduced.” 


World Problems Reading List 


The American Library Association (520 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill.) has recently issued Jnternational 
Relations, by Isaiah Bowman in its “Reading with a Pur- 
pose” series. Following the form of other pamphlets in 
the series Dr. Bowman sketches briefly some of the more 
important aspects of international relations such as the 
difference between the old diplomacy and the new, trade 
relations and raw materials, colonies and national prestige, 
inequalities caused by colonizing power and those caused 
by the status quo doctrine, etc. Dr. Bowman suggests five 
books for the reader who is beginning the study of inter- 
national relations and explains why he considers them of 
special importance. These are his own The New World, 
(included at the request of the Association) ; War as an 


Instrument of National Policy, by James T. Shotwell; 
American Foreign Relations, by Charles P. Howland; 
The First Ten Years of the League of Nations, by Arthur 
Sweetser; The Pacific Area, by George H. Blakeslee, 


The Injunction Works Both Ways 


The Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of New 
York State handed down a decision on December 2, 1930, 
unanimously upholding the lower court in enjoining the 
American Sportwear Manufacturing Company from a 
breach of its agreement with Local 178 of the Amalga. 
mated Clothing Workers. It was charged that the com- 
pany refused to distribute work equally, as provided in 
the contract, and discharged union workers. After a 
hearing of the case before the lower court the company 
discharged some workers who had sworn to affidavits in 
the action. The company was cited for contempt, fined 
$250, and warned against further violations. This is said 
to be the first case in which employers have been held 
liable by the higher courts for continuing to violate an 
injunction in a labor dispute. 


Unemployment Notes 


The following items on the current unemployment situ- 
ation are taken from the January issue of the Bulletin of 
the Welfare Council of New York City: 

“The Girls’ Work Section of the Welfare Council, 
which is made up of most of the agencies concerned with 
girls in this city, reports that there is a pronounced need 
for assistance to a large number of young women of the 
type who have never come to social agencies for help 
before. 

“This problem is serious from other angles than em- 
ployment alone. Besides giving financial relief, it is sug- 
gested that assistance also be given along lines of more 
adequate facilities for loans, scholarships, extension of 
credit on room and board and the greater provision of 
free or inexpensive recreation facilities. 

“Types of girls not ordinarily seen in public dance halls 
are now taking jobs in them as hostesses. This situation 
and its dangers were discussed by Mrs. Henry Moskowitz 
at a joint meeting of representatives of the City Recrea- 
tion Committee and the Boys’ Work Section of the Coun- 
cil called to formulate a program for constructive use of 
enforced leisure, particularly with regard to young met 
and women.” 

“Able-bodied seamen, from the ranks of captain down 
to deck hands, are among the sufferers in the present ul 
employment crisis. The shipping crisis today is worst 
than the one in 1921-1922 in that it has extended over 4 
greater period and men who have never before been ott 
of work have exhausted their savings and are compelled 
to ask for help. 

“The seamen’s welfare agencies have been extending 
credit and assisting these men to the best of their ability, 
but their funds are giving out and the number needing 
their services is far beyond their resources.” 

An important decision was made by the Welfare Cout- 
cil in deciding to pay on emergency jobs for unemploy 
men $5.00 a day for three days a week rather than $3: 
a day for five days a week. Thus the worker has as much 
income for the week and the wage scale is not depressed. 


Nore:—A binder for INFoRMATION SkERvICE will be 
supplied by this Department, price 25 cents. Please stalt 
whether 1930 or 1931 imprint is desired. 
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